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W HEN business conditions demand 
prudent economies, possible savings in cost 
should be considered carefully before decid- 
ing upon what company you will select to 
carry your workmen’s compensation insur- 


ance, 


The record of the American Mutual is 
one of uninterrupted dividends of never less 
than twenty per cent—of engineering service 
that has helped employers to cut down the 
number of accidents—of personalized co-op- 
eration through branch offices located in 


nearly every state. 


What this means is reflected in the action 
of our policyholders, ninety-six per cent of 


whom renew with us year after year. 


Newfield Building, 1188S Main Street 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The end of Terra 
! Incognita 


y 
\ 


j 
ving 


was pointed by Prince 

Henry. There followed him 

an era of exploration and discovery 

unparalleled in all history. The leading figure 

of this era was a Genoese, Christoforo Colombo, or 

as we call him, Christopher Columbus. He had been a life- 
long student of navigation, and was familiar through years 
of constant application with all the geographical knowl- 
edge of the time. He believed that the shortest route to 
rich, spice-yielding India lay westward, and after years of 
disheartening difficulties sailed under the patronage of 
Queen Isabella and found—not India, but the New World. 
Close after him came other notable discoverers. And geogra- 
phers who for centuries had been content with a modicum of 
knowledge and a wealth of nonsense and speculation, were 
confuted by Columbus, da Gama, Balboa, Drake and Magel- 
lan, whose voyages spelled the end of ‘‘Terra Incognita”’ for 
all time. 


Through their explorations, the Western Hemisphere was 
discovered, the African continent navigated, the sea route 
to the East opened, the Pacific Ocean found, Australia and 
New Zealand touched, and the whole globe circumnavigated, 
all within the period of one hundred years. 
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The free traders who looked forward to having their day in November 


with the passage of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff and the world-wide depression 
that they would be able to point definitely to the alleged disastrous results of 
protection. They predicted that our protective policy would result in demorali- 
zation of world trade but fortunately we now have the facts before us. 


yee oo ooo ooo oe oo oo ooo ooo 
BURSTING OF THE FREE TRADER’S BUBBLE 

are apparently doomed to disappointment. They apparently felt confident that 

The government has issued official import figures for the first full month’s 
operation of the new tariff. Out of 516 headings of imports 165 actually 
show increases over the same month of 1929, either in quantity or value, or 
both. Ninety-five of this number were dutiable items. Three items fell off 100% 
but two of them were free of duty and automobiles, the third, were reduced 


in rate in the Hawley-Smoot Act. We all recall distinctly the vicious attack 


made upon the tariff on brick and cement. It is therefore interesting to note 


that the imports of cement increased 160% and bricks, 100%. The imports 
of men’s fur hats increased 500% and women’s fur hats, 700%. 


The other side of the picture shows a decrease in imports of raw silk 
which is duty free of 25% in quantity and 45% in value. Coffee which is also 
free decreased in imports 39% in value. Rubber which is on the free list fell 
off 20% in volume and 45% in value. Furs, on the free list, fell off 49%. In 
other words, these three items alone, raw silk, rubber and coffee which con- 
stitute over one-quarter of our total imports, decreased as to imports on an 
average of 43%. Of the thirty-one leading imports which amount to 70% of 
our total imports seventeen were on the free list and consequently the tariff 
could in no way affect them. 


So it would appear that any claims as to the disastrous results of the 
protective policy as contained in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill are groundless 
—groundless even though the opponents have the benefit of a world-wide 


depression with which to color their statements. 
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A Century 
of Progress 


In Greece 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


REVIOUS to 1930 I have always looked 

upon Greece as a holy shrine, sprinkled 

with monuments which reflect the glories 

of an ancient civilization. On my recent 
trip in April of this year, I saw another Greece; 
a nation that is this year officially celebrating 
the hundredth anniversary of the War of Liber- 
ation which freed the country from the despotic 
rule of the Ottoman Empire. This revolt raged 
with intense bitterness until Russia, France and 
England intervened on the side of Greece and 
in October, 1827, broke the power of the 
Sultan. 


The Greece of 1829 


While the decisive battle of Navarino ap- 
parently ended Turkish rule, the end of hostil- 
ities, a measure of freedom for Greece, and a 
final settlement did not come until 1829. In 
that year, Greece contained only 19,000 sq. 
miles, of territory with a population of a scant 
600,000. They were engaged primarily in ag- 
riculture, since under the Turkish rule industry 
and commerce were completely stifled. Today, 
Greece is over 50,000 sq. miles in area and the 
population is 7,000,000. Athens has emerged 
from a city of camel trails to a modern 
city of 750,000, covering an area as large 
as Paris. If it were not for the Boatmen’s 
Union, which I shall mention later, Piraeus 
would rank well above any other Mediter- 
ranean port. Piraeus, the location of the old 
Turkish customs house, was in 1830 a pitiful 
sight. Today that city boasts of a population 
of 200,000 and because of its port activity 
reminds one of the port cities of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Greece, particularly since the World War, 
has found itself. From a suppressed and over- 
run people, whose sole thought for generation 
after generation was centered on one point— 
freedom—the Greeks have begun to recognize 








Premier Venizelos of Greece 


the possibilities in the development of agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry. Since the treaty 
of Adrianople, which granted only a small mea- 
sure of freedom to a small section of Grecian 
territory, the country has been crowded with 
refugees, mostly from the Turkish empire. For 
the first time these refugees, who number ap- 
proximately 1,500,000, have been absorbed, and 
under that far-sighted leader Venizelos the Hel- 
lenic Republic has become more or less homo- 
geneous. It is now a most compact country 
after assimilating Greek population from Asia 
Minor. 


The Problem of the Refugee 


The story of the absorption of these count- 
less thousands is an epic in racial amalgama- 
tion. The care and the kindliness which the 
Greek people have bestowed upon these un- 
fortunates has probably done more than any 
other one thing to impress upon the other na- 
tions of the world Greece’s stability and her 
capacity to meet new problems. 


I had the pleasure of dining with Mr. C. B. 
Eddy, one of the heads of the Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission, whose headquarters are in 
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Le Petit Palais—The residence of Venizelos 


Athens. Through him, I came to know that few 
people understand or appreciate the splendid 
work which this Commission has done in coop- 
eration with the Grecian people. The work of 
the Refugee Settlement Commission is near- 
ing completion, and upon its dissolution its af- 
fairs will be turned over to the various depart- 
ments of the Grecian government. This Com- 
mission has settled upon the land over 145,000 
families composed of 561,190 individuals. Of 
the remaining classes of refugees amounting 
to 105,000 families, over 30,000 have been 
placed in a position where they may produce. 
The Commission has expended over seventy 
millions of dollars—sixty millions in agricul- 
tural settlement and ten millions in urban set- 
tlement. Indemnification of war victims has 
been accomplished through the 
floating of a government loan 
amounting to 700,000,000 
drachmas. 


Greece and the United States 


The gratitude of the people of 
Greece and their rulers toward the 
United States is evident in every 
thought, look and action. During 
a dinner conference with Mr. and 
Mrs. Venizelos, the dictator ex- 
pressed a keen interest in any sug- 
gestion which would produce fur- 
ther aid in the way of advice and 
expert opinion from America. His 
eyes lit with gratitude as he con- 
templated the beneficial results 
which would be derived from the 
advice of an American commission 
entrusted with the study of con- 


ditions in transportation, industry 
and recreation. 

Venizelos is one of the most pre- 
possessing men I have ever met. 
He has not the fire of Mussolini 
but his insight into foreign rela- 
tions has already been demon- 
strated. He has handled many vex- 
ing questions of diplomacy and 
placed Greece on a firmer footing 
with neighboring powers. His dic- 
tatorship is in direct contrast with 
that of the Italian dictator. In the 
first place, he has not the tools 
with which to work. Compara- 
tively speaking, Greece has no in- 
dustry. She cannot be considered a 
victor nation. She has little basis 
upon which to place a modern and 
progressive industrial and commercial struc- 
ture. Her problems in agriculture are many and 
diversified, but Venizelos, recognizes the exist- 
ence of these problems and slowly one by one 
he is solving them. He is giving Athens the 
first water system it has had since the days of 
the Romans. The idea of turning on a spigot 
to obtain a drink of water is unknown to the 
vast majority of Greeks. Venizelos is utilizing 
the old Roman aqueduct in the development 
of this modern water and sanitation system. 
With the establishment of the system will come 
a revolution in sanitation and fire protection 
and a fertile market for American products. 


Industrial and Agricultural Growth 


In the beginning of the era of liberation, in 
1829, the agricultural methods were practically 





Houses built for workers engaged in excavating historic 
ruins near Athens 
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the same as in the early Christian era. One of 
Greece’s most important crops amounted to 
less than one thousand tons in 1829. The grow- 
ing of tobacco was unknown and the culture of 
olives and figs was most primitive. Industry, 
as such, did not exist. With the arrival of the 
refugees in 1922, stimulus was given to the 
development of industry. Because of the lack 
of sufhcient farming land it became necessary 
to develop industry in order to furnish employ- 
ment for women and children who comprised 
86% of the total refugee group. Since that time 
Grecian manufacturers have been supplying a 
greater proportion of the domestic needs and 
under Venizelos have increased their exporta- 
tion of oriental rugs, silk, embroidery, pottery 
and agricultural products. In 1929 agricultural 
returns were the largest in the history. The 
tobacco crop was estimated at 176,000,000 
pounds. The currant crop, although suffering 
somewhat from excessive and late rains, 
amounted to 250,000,000 pounds. The produc- 
tion of wheat, barley, maslin, oats and rye is 
estimated at 743,000 metric tons. And al- 
though the olive crop declined about 25% it 
approximated 32,000 metric tons. The 
estimate for almonds, walnuts, filberts and figs 
for 1929 exceeded those for the previous year. 


America’s Opportunity 


Venizelos realizes and appreciates the friend- 
ship of the United States. It was he who called 
my attention to the fact that throughout the 
War of Liberation the sympathy of the Amer- 
ican people was with Greece. Munroe, Webster 
and Clay were open exponents of Grecian 
rights, and Samuel Howe, a 
New England doctor, of whom 
few of us have ever heard, is ven- 
erated as a Saint. At Nauplia, the 
American traveler is thrilled by the 
sight of a cannon inscribed with 
the words, ‘‘From the Citizens of 
Philadelphia to the Greeks Fight- 
ing for their Freedom.” 


After my talk with Premier Ven- 
izelos, I was at a greater loss to 
understand why the manufacturers 
of the United States did not solicit 
Grecian trade. Greece is an open 
market for American products with 
the United States still leading as a 
country of origin for Greek im- 
ports. In 1929 America furnished 
15.28% of the total, while Great 
Britain, with all of her contacts 
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and what I believe to be her superior methods 
of export trade development in Greece, could 
boast of only 14.5%. Germany secured 9.4% ; 
France 6.8%; Italy 5.6%; Canada 5.4%. This 
was accomplished in spite of the fact that Ger- 
many takes 23.1% of the total of Greek ex- 
ports; Italy 18.3%; the United Kingdom 
11.1% and the United States but 15.9%. 

In other words, the United States in 1929 
exported over $27,000,000 worth of products 
and imported from Greece but $14,000,000 
worth of merchandise, mostly composed of cur- 
rants, tobacco leaf, rugs, figs and olives. 

I have spoken of the superior methods em- 
ployed by the British in their trade relations 
with Greece. And while it might be well to ex- 
plain that the American automobile still holds 
sway in Greece, this condition will not long 
endure; for the English have sent the nationals, 
who have a knowledge of the Grecian tongue, 
to conduct their assembly plants, and to carry 
out their sales policies. The American manu- 
facturer sends salesmen and mechanics, who 
know only English and who do not make any 
special effort to cater to the needs and desires 
of the purchaser of motor cars. The Germans 
are employing superior methods which are win- 
ning favor. German plumbing and hardware is 
to be found in all hotels in Greece. The name 
plates are there, inscribed in Greek, whereas 
the American manufacturer insists upon the use 
of English even in marking the heads of the 
hot and cold water spigots. The English, the 
Germans and the Italians have made a real 
study of the Grecian market and although the 

(Continued on page 15) 





Port of Patras, Greece, showing small boats, owned by Boat- 
men’s Union. Boats are used to carry passengers and freight 
from steamers to shore. 
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How Libraries Are Serving 


Business in Connecticut 
By MILDRED B. POTTER 


Business Branch Librarian, Hartford, Connecticut 


HE library field has broadened 

out in an amazing manner in 

the last decade. The old idea 

of service was for recreational 
and cultural purposes only. It was con- 
sidered an institution for women, chil- 
dren and scholars, and the business and 
industrial men rarely ventured inside. 
It seldom occurred to them that it was 
possible to find there any help in their 
particular problems. 

Today this condition is rapidly 
changing and the librarians themselves 
have to look to their laurels in order 
to keep pace with the demands which 
are daily made upon them. They have 
begun to realize that as Emerson said, 
“After all, the greatest meliorator of 
the world is selfish, huckstering trade.” 

Connecticut was not slow in waking 
up to the possibilities of this new era 
in library growth. The necessity for 
business information is being consid- 
ered to a greater degree every day and 
the libraries in the largest state centers, 
financially and industrially, have en- 
tered into the work with much zest. 


Hartford 


In most cases business and technical 
work are combined in the same depart- 
ment of the central library, but Hart- 
ford is an exception to the general 
rule. Conditions here for meeting the 
situation were at first most discour- 
aging. Due to over-crowded rooms 
there was no space to expand in any 
direction. It was inevitable that 
growth must take place in other quar- 
ters. After considerable search an un- 
usually good location for a Business 
Branch was secured in the Old Times 
Building at Main and Grove Streets, 
and it was opened to the public in Jan- 
uary, 1929. The technical collection, 
however, was retained at the Central 1. 


Library. 2. 





Interior of Hartford Business Library. 
: ; 7 Bridgeport Technology Department. 
At the present time in the neighbor- 3. Business and Industrial Department, New Haven Library. 
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hood of one hundred pat- 
rons, including both men 
and women, daily pursue 
their various quests for 
business knowledge. The 
information which fills 
the shelves in order to 
help them must be up-to- 
the-minute. Some of the 
material, such as government pamphlets, may 
be obtained free or at nominal cost, but the 
greater part is most expensive and great care 
in selection must be exercised, for budgets are 
not unlimited. 


There is a wide range in the different vari- 
eties of use which is being made of the Hart- 
ford Business Branch. To cite a most important 
concrete case take for example that of Mr. 
John Smith, an ambitious young salesman. Mr. 
Smith called at the library and borrowed books 
which instructed him in the technique of sales- 
manship, and such magazines as Advertising 
and Selling and Sales Management. He knew 
that magazines gave him the most up-to-date 
articles on the subject which were often later 
collected in book form. This young man had 
an opportunity to associate himself with a 
firm of whom he knew very little, so he came 
to the library and consulted Investment Man- 
uals for the fennciel condition of the company. 
It was found to be satisfactory and he accepted 
the offer. : 

The territory assigned to Mr. Smith was in 
a distant state and his recollection of it from 
school days was sketchy. He studied the city 
and state maps found on file, the collection of 
State Publications and also those put out by 
the different Chambers of Commerce. This 
material gave him a very definite idea of the 
cities and towns in the vicinity. City and tele- 
phone directories furnished the occupations of 
the residents of the cities so that he made out 
valuable mailing lists. Later on he wished to 
discover what concerns were competing in his 
line of business throughout the United States 
and found the information collected in trade 
directories. He also learned the amount of pro- 
duction of his product in the country over a 
period of years from the United States Govern- 
ment publications. Mr. Smith left to take up his 
new work very well equipped to meet any im- 
mediate problems which might arise. 


Library. 


New Haven 


The New Haven Public Library has main- 
tained for a number of years a special Busi- 


During the year over 19,000 questions 
were answered at the information 
desk of the Special Business and In- 
dustrial Division of the New Haven 


ness and Industrial De- 
partment, but it still finds 
that this branch of li- 
brary work is compara- 
tively unknown to many 


local business men. The 
Vv 


function of the De- 

partment is to collect 

and preserve informa- 
tion that will be of value to the business man, 
and to make it instantly available for his use. 
Their resources at the present time include 
some 10,000 books covering all phases of a 
business nature, 130 periodicals on business and 
technical subjects, and over 1500 pamphlets. 
In addition they receive all of the publications 
of such government departments as the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Commerce, 
Census Bureau, and Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

During the year 1929, more than 19,000 
questions were answered at the information 
desk, and the variety of these questions gives 
an excellent idea of the scope of the work. 
Some of them were: How many trolley cars 
are there in the United States? The cost of 
financing automobile sales. What New Haven 
firms have been in existence a hundred years? 
Translation of a letter written in Spanish. List 
of house organs. The name of a newspaper in 
Edinburgh. Intelligence test for ofice workers. 

A feature of service that is particularly em- 
phasized is the use of the telephone for refer- 
ence work. This instrument at the reference 
desk makes it possible for any business office 
in the city to establish immediate contact with 
the resources of the library. During the past 
year nearly 2000 questions were asked over 
the telephone by busy men and women who 
have discovered and appreciate this time-sav- 
ing service. 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport has been helping to meet the 
needs of the business world through the Tech- 
nology Department which was opened in 1919. 
Because of their importance for obtaining up- 
to-date information, periodicals are stressed 
here and 750 are on file for the use of 
business men. Numerous indexes which make 
magazine articles quickly available are to be 
found, and particular attention should be called 
to the costly Engineering Index Service. This 
is a daily card service which lists articles from 
1800 periodicals including foreign publications. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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R. H. DuBois 


Mr. DuBois, an authority on modern 
merchandising problems, outlines in 
this article how a business should be 
analyzed either to keep it on a safe 
course or to pull it out of the 
doldrums. 
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Merchandizing to Meet 
1930 Conditions 


By R. H. DU BOIS 


Director, Merchandising Division, The Sherman Corporation, Management and Business Engineers 


S I consider the problems of merchandis- 
ing today, there comes to my mind the 
story of a successful Jewish merchant | 
once heard. 

He was lying at the point of death, in a semi- 
conscious state, surrounded by his family, all 
of whom helped him to conduct his business. 
After several hours of almost breathless anxi- 
ety on the part of the family, the old gentle- 
man opened his eyes, looked about the room, 
called his wife to the bedside and said— 

“Mama, who's here?” 

Mama replied ,““E-verybody’s here.” 

The old gentleman said, “Is Becky here?” 

“Yes, Becky’s here.” 

‘Ts Abie here, Mama ?”’ 

“Yes, Abie’s here.” 

“Is Rachael here ?”’ 

“Yes, Papa, Rachael’s here.” 

“Is Ikey here?” 


“Yes, Ikey’s here.” 

“And you’re here, Mama?” 

“Yes, Papa, I’m here.” 

“Vell, who in Hell’s running the business ?” 

‘‘Who is running your business ?””—is a ques- 
tion worthy of careful and most serious consid- 
eration. In seeking the answer, one question 
will naturally lead to another in logical se- 
quence. For example, one might ask himself :— 

1. What outside agencies influence the con- 

duct of my business? 

2. What influence does local independent 

competition have on the conduct of my 

business ? 

3. To what extent does mail-order and chain 
store competition affect the operation of 
my business? 

4. Am I permitting customer influence to de- 
termine to too great an extent the policies 
governing the conduct of my business? 
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5. In the final analysis—Am I 
really running my own busi- 
ness? 

In running a business today it is 
much easier to recognize the fact 
that merchandising is confronted 
with many problems than it is to sit 
face to face with some of these 
problems and think them through 
to a solution. 

The main issue of many Mer- 
chandising problems usually is 
brought about by a condition in an 
individual business; a habit of ac- 
tion; an antiquated system of oper- | 
ation; a waning good will; a change 












in public tastes and desires; smart \= 

tactics and compelling advertising silt 

of a competitor; any one of many Cz, 

other factors—a tangled skein. mee eZ 
The tangles must be unraveled, else ei Mes POOR 


volume drops, operating ratios 


become higher, profits decline. A. 
Merchandising facts prove con- 
clusively two points that appear to “ 


be directly contradictory, namely: 

1. Increased volume does not 
necessarily assure increased 
profits. 

2. Diminished volume does not 
necessarily imply decreased 
profits. 

Profits are often sacrificed on the altar of 
volume, a condition which almost invariably 
applied in the operation of a business when 
Management fails to face problems and think 
them through to a solution. Many, in fact most, 
business failures can be directly attributed to 
unsolved problems. 

The business that doesn’t have problems— 
generally speaking, does not have much busi- 
ness. Failure to solve business problems, or, in 
many instances, to even make an attempt to 
solve them, can in a large measure be attrib- 
uted to the reluctance of mankind to adapt him- 
self to changed conditions. Correcting problems 
invariably necessitates bringing about a change. 

Such tendencies frequently allow faulty and 
extravagant practices in the operation of a bus- 
iness to remain unchanged until eventually the 
owner of the business is compelled to recog- 
nize the inevitable fact that successful opera- 
tion hinges upon the solving of problems. 

Modern merchandising recognizes that any 
business question involving doubt, uncertainty 
or difficulty is a business problem. Engineering 
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Like an experienced pilot, management must know the 
course which will carry business safely past all handicaps 


practice considers a business problem as a mat- 
ter requiring some operation to be performed 
or construction to be executed, to bring about 
a proper correction. 

Solving problems may seem quite compli- 
cated to one not accustomed to dealing with 
problems, but to the trained management and 
business engineer the solving of most problems 
is a comparatively simple procedure. The engi- 
neers of The Sherman Corporation have been 
collaborating for many years with leading in- 
dustries in establishing the most advanced prin- 
ciples of management, manufacturing, merchan- 
dising, personnel, etc. 


I do not mean to imply that there is, or that 
there can be, a ready-made plan that will act 
as a panacea in the curing of all business ail- 
ments, but I do mean to say most emphatically 
that most, if not all, business problems can be 
corrected if one is willing to face facts as facts 
and at the same time is willing, if necessary, to 
enlist the aid of a qualified organization to serve 
in such capacity as may be required to assure the 
proper application of fundamental principles, as 
applied to the modern merchandising. 





Here are steps fol- 
lowed by a business engi- 
neer in providing means 
for the correction of 
problems. 
First—Locate. 

Before any considera- 

tion can be given, you 

must locate the problem. Is the business con- 
fronted with one or more major problems, 
many minor problems, or a complication of 
both? 

Second—Study. 

To be able to properly understand a prob- 

lem, it is necessary to make a thorough study, 

not only of the problem itself, but also of 
all contributing factors. 
Third—dAnalyze. 

After locating and studying a problem, it is 

essential that a careful analysis be made for 

the purpose of determining the cause and 
of recognizing the effect. 
Fourth—Define. 

A complete definition of a problem will pro- 

vide the conclusions from which to establish 

a general plan of corrective procedure. 
Fifth—Correct. 

If each of the first four steps have been prop- 
erly taken, it will be comparatively easy to 
formulate an outline of that which is re- 
quired to apply corrective measures which 
will supply the means of solving most busi- 
ness problems. 

When a business starts to slip, the job of 
starting it in the right direction is accomplished 
by common sense, good judgment, courage, and 
hard work. When a business fails to prosper 
it is usually found that the biggest single cause 
is that it has broken the simple, fundamental 
rules which make for a successful operation. 

After business problems have been corrected, 
the next step in a sound, well-planned program 
of modern merchandising is to provide a busi- 
ness control, the purpose of which is to pre- 
vent the recurrence of these problems. It has 
been said that a chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link. So it is with any plan of business 
control. If there is a weak or missing link,— 
leaks and losses will gradually develop to such 
an extent that if not stopped they will ulti- 
mately undermine the whole business structure. 

In providing a business control, there are 
among many other important factors, three 
outstanding requirements,—Merchandise Con- 
trol, as the basic fundamental of Business Con- 
trol, with Cost Control and Sales Control as 


because 
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When a business fails it is usually 
it has broken the simple 
fundamental rules which make for 
successful operation. 


v 
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the other two essential 
contributing factors. 

Modern merchandis- 
ing, however, acknowl- 
edges two equally im- 
portant factors. 

1. The people who 
buy a commodity 
within the trading radius served by a dis- 
tributor. 

2. The control of the business by stabiliz- 
ing volume and by regulating operating 
expenses. 

Modern Merchandising seeks facts regard- 
ing those living within the trade radius and 
gathers data pertaining to all elements affecting 
this population. It analyzes this information 
and then establishes policies governing sales 
and advertising effort, buying requirements and 
price range of the merchandise sold. 

The average retail merchant is too inten- 
sively interesting in wanting sales and not sufh- 
ciently interested in building an organization 
that can produce these sales. A successful mer- 
chant does not build a business—he builds an 
organization and the organization builds the 
business. It isn’t done successfully any other 
way. 

Modern Merchandising recognizes that Suc- 
cess in today’s struggle for profitable business 
depends on the application of modern methods. 

The merchant who really runs his business— 
by that I mean, the merchant who actually con- 
trols his business—has every reason to feel 
optimistic concerning the future. On the other 
hand, the merchant who closes his eyes to 


present-day requirements and persists in using 
1910 methods in an uncontrolled attempt to 
operate his business in 1930, is only courting 
failure. . 










are you helping 


your sales organization to get 
orders from Connecticut manufac- 
turers? 

A simple and direct message 
told through the advertising col- 
umns of Connecticut Industry will 
render a valuable service to pros- 
pects, salesmen and you. 
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Switching—Typical Night Movement of Package Freight 


How the Trolley Express 
Operates in Connecticut 


By JOHN M. HAMILTON 


General Traffic Agent, The Connecticut Company 


HE express and freight service on the 
lines of The Connecticut Company be- 
gan through the making of an agree- 
ment on April 30, 1900, between the 
Bridgeport Traction Company, Milford Street 
Railway Company, Shelton Street Railway 
(Company and the Westport & Saugatuck Street 
Railway Company and Charles M. Cole of 
Bridgeport. This agreement was 
terminated June 25, 1908, and 
the business was continued by 
The Connecticut Company. 

A similar arrangement was 
made between the Hartford 
Street Railway Company and 
George A. Evans, covering 
freight and express business in 8 
and around Hartford. This 
agreement was cancelled Janu- 
ary 1, 1910, and the business 
was continued by The Connecti- 
cut Company. 

In 1905, freight and express 
service was established by The 
Connecticut Company on the 
New Haven Division. It was ex- 
tended until, in 1910, it was in 


Water town 


ai 


C ail 
Stamford 
—_!- 





Cities and towns linked in “Trolley Express” network 


operation on all Divisions with the exception of 
New London and Torrington. Since that time, 
the ‘“Trolley Express” has been an important 
factor in the local transportation field in Con- 
necticut. The fact that it transports nearly all 
of its freight and express during the night 
hours, when its tracks are practically free from 
passenger transportation, makes certain of its 
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ability to deliver rapidly and econom- 
ically to all important centers of in- 
dustry and trade in the State, as well 
as to many of theless important points. 
The business is entirely intrastate. 

The larger terminals and transfer 
points are at New Haven, Hartford, 
Bridgeport and Waterbury. Three 
classes of service are offered: Sta- 
tion, Switching, and Non-Station. 

Station service consists of trans- 
portation from station to station of 
package freight including pick-up and 
delivery, as requested. Fast and de- 
pendable service at all times is the 
aim. This idea is impressed on all em- 
employes and in advertising and con- 
versations with customers and pros- 
pective shippers ‘“‘service” is con- 
stantly stressed. The Company be- 
lieves the actual performance justifies 
the promises in this regard as com- 
plaints are rarely received. An over- 
night service to all points is main- 
tained and in many cases shipments 
are delivered to the consignee the 
same day they are received. 

The agents are in constant touch with cus- 
tomers and the excellent net-work of the Rail- 
way Company’‘s leased telephone lines makes it 
possible to immediately follow up shipments. 

The claims for loss and damage amount to 
less than one-half of one per cent. This is grat- 
ifying, as a small claim record is indicative of 
efficient service. 

In order to insure the best possible service, 
the Company owns and operates twenty trucks 
for door delivery and for special movements 
between terminals, and, in addition, employs 
independently operated trucks which it utilizes 
in completing deliveries to points beyond the 
limit of the Company’s tracks. These shipments 
are made partly by trolley and partly by truck 
but in all cases ov ernight delivery is assured. 

Switching service consists of switching steam 
road cars to and from industrial sidings and 
is performed at Glastonbury, Burnside, Water- 








Switching steam road cars 


bury, Plainville, Mount Carmel, Meriden and 
Bridgeport. Also, ice is hauled in Waterbury 
and Hartford in carload lots. In switching, The 
Connecticut Company acts only in the capacity 
of a truckman. 

Two electric engines and specially con- 
structed box cars are used in switching carload 
lots to and from manufacturing plants. 

Non-station service consists of hauling coal, 
crushed stone and sand for road building and 
construction work. The Company has twenty- 
four specially constructed steel cars engaged in 
this service. These cars, ranging in capacity 
from 24 to 32 tons, are automatically loaded 
and dumped. 

No other transportation agency in the state 
offers equal service to so many points as does 
the ““Trolley Express.” It is worthy of the sup- 
port of every manufacturer. No shipment is too 
small to receive prompt attention. 











HOW LIBRARIES ARE SERVING 
BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT 


(Continued from page 10) 

The investment material covers several man- 
uals, daily, weekly and annual services and 
financial newspapers. They also subscribe to the 
publications of the American Management As- 





sociation, bulletins of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants and Editorial Research 
Reports. 

The shelves contain new books on the various 
subjects of business enterprise. Handbooks, di- 
rectories of all kinds with state and government 
publications make up a most important refer- 
ence collection. (Continued on page 21) 
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(Continued from page 7) 
United States at present 


The public works program in Greece 
under Venizelos is certain to create 


sengers to boats, which 
are smaller than the av- 


leads in supplying the a splendid market for American erage life boat on an 


wants of Greece, she will 
not continue to hold this 
position in face of the in- 
telligent handling of the 
problems by the three 
European nations mentioned. 
Greece has undertaken an ambitious program 
which not only includes the extension of water 
supply but of drainage, reclamation and irri- 
gation projects. During the past year, real prog- 
ress was made in connection with the program. 
The Marathon Dam was the final effort in the 
construction of the Athens and Piraeus water 
supply project. A canal which is used to carry 
the water from Lake Aidazn Auratovo has 
been completed and will make available for 
farming some 15,000 acres of arable land. In 
the Estrauma Valley Region and in_ other 
points, similar projects were started within the 
last year. Her road construction problem will 
call for American capital, brains and material. 
Now the splendid boulevards of Athens narrow 
down to mere foot trails beyond the city limits, 
but we may expect in a few years to find mod- 
ern highways extending from coast to coast. 


products. 


Greece needs and welcomes American capi- 
tal, American brains and American material. If 
the United States, and particularly the eastern 
States, do not get the lion’s share of this busi- 
ness it is their own fault. They must study the 
needs and desires of the Grecian people and 
meet them rather than attempt to educate them 
to American ideas. 


It should not be understood that Greece un- 
der Venizelos is out of the woods. She is only 
on the threshold of development and many a 
dificult problem still remains to be solved. 
Probably one of the most troublesome has to 
do with the port of Piraeus and Patras. In 
order to make this clear it is necessary to ex- 
plain that, for over one hundred years, the 
Boatmen’s Union at the port of Piraeus has 
dictated to every government and has held com- 
plete control of all ports. Regardless of the 
fact that Piraeus offers excellent docking facil- 
ities by which the largest ocean going steamers 
could be unloaded and loaded at dock side, 
these steamers never approach that point. Be- 
cause of regulations enforced by the Boatmen’s 
Union these large boats, with their hundreds 
of passengers and thousands of tons of freight, 
are compelled to anchor in the harbor. From 
this point they transfer their cargoes and pas- 


ocean liner. Contemplate 


¥ the cost, the inconven- 


ience, and the delay in 

landing passengers and 

freight by this method. 
But the Boatmen’s Union is supreme. Through 
the high charges which they extract from ship- 
pers and from passengers for this ferrying serv- 
ice, they have accumulated a tremendous fund 
which is used in what they believe to be the 
maintenance of their rights. Piraeus and Pat- 
ras can never be real ports, in the accepted 
sence of the term, until the Boatmen’s Union is 
dissolved or brought under control. 

I left Greece for Italy with the distinct feel- 
ing that it was a land of opportunity, a land 
in which our commercial attachés, with whom 
I talked, could do much in fostering and pro- 
moting our foreign trade. I had seen a new 
Greece—a_ Greece intelligently ruled —a 
Greece on the threshold of really great accom- 
plishments, in which the United States should 
have a part. 

wv Vv 


“PROFITS WITHOUT ORDERS” 


Insurance covers loss from a fire and you in- 
sure, but only tailor-made heat control can curb 
steam losses caused by overheating. 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company’s 
new Suction Duct Control System for factories and 
large buildings will materially cut your overhead fuel 
cost. 


A test run on one of these systems operating on 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company's building 
at 19 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., heated by 
central steam showed a percentage of saving of 
56.7%. 


Our Engineering Department is at your disposal. 
Consult us without obligation. 


Minneapolis -Honeywell Sales Inc. 


Connecticut Distributors for the Minneapolis-Honeywe!l 
Regulator Company, Established 1885 


410 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. 


255 Bedford St., fey 30 Whitney Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. — New Haven, Conn. 
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Courtesy New England Airways 


An airplane view of the Royal Typewriter Company, Hartford, Connecticut 





The Frank H. Lee 
Company, Danbury 
hatters, have recently 
nine Mee a new Deer 
plant which utilizes pulverized coal for fuel. 
This firing system was selected after an ex- 
haustive survey of modern combustion methods 
made by their engineers, Fletcher-Thompson, 
Inc., of Bridgeport. The plant is rated at 1000 
B. H. P. and will operate at 200% rating. 


Frank H. Lee 
Company Installs New 
Boiler Plant 


The Fairfield County 
Atwater Kent Com- 
pany has_ recently 
moved into their new 
pinion nee at 1336 Fein. 
field Avenue, Bridgeport. The building contains 
35,000 square feet of floor space with a front- 


Fairfield County 
Atwater Kent 
Company Occupies 
New Building 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 





age of 100 feet. Store space is provided on the 
ground floor, the second floor being divided 
into offices and show rooms. Fletcher-Thomp- 
son, Inc., who designed and supervised the 
building will occupy a large part of the second 
floor. The basement, which is used for storage, 
has a ramp from the ground level enabling 
trucks to drive directly to the lower level. 


The Multi-Valve Cor- 
poration, recently or- 
ition: tame ame 
of The Gillette-Vibber Company, is now en- 
gaged in marketing blow-off valves manufac- 
tured in ; %4” to 3”, angle and 


New Sales Company 
for New London 


sizes from %4 
straight-way types, and also iron and steel cast- 
ings for pressure up to 600 pounds. Their engi- 
neers are said to be in a position to furnish 
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specifications on any special 
valve proposition regardless of 
the pressure or temperature. 


The Nominat- 
ing Committee 
of the Manu- 
facturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, Inc., 
headed by John A. Coe of 
Waterbury, has submitted the 
following recommendations for 
election as directors at the an- 
nual meeting to be held in No- 
vember, as follows: R. H. 
Whitehead, president of the 
New Haven Clock Co.; W. R. 
Webster, Chairman of the 


Association 
Nominates 
New Directors 


board, Bridgeport Brass Co.; a 


C. R. Gardinor, president of the - 


International Silver Co., and 
A. E. Payson, president of the 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 





\ 4 
Ee hi i 


pany to commemorate the sev- 
entieth anniversary of its exist- 
ence. The celebration took the 
form of a reunion of as many 
old employes of Pratt & Whit- 
ney as could be gathered to- 
gether. Clayton R. Burt, Presi- 
dent of the Company, held open 
house at the plant in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and welcomed all 
Pratt & Whitney men who were 
present. The entire plant was 
open for inspection in full oper- 
ation at one o’clock on that day, 
and visitors were taken through 
the various departments and 
buildings. All previous employes 
of the company were invited to 
| attend this inspection. 

In the evening the company 
honored by a banquet at the 


Hartford Club all Pratt & Whit- 


Nominations call for re-election | New Multi-Valve Made = Ney men who have served the 


of present officers. 


According to an address de- 
livered by Alfred H. Haag, 
director of research for the 
—_-—_ United States Shipping Board, 
New England ship-building plants are now shar- 
ing in the growing activity of this industry 
throughout the United States. Mr. Haag called 
attention to the five year survey of the water- 
borne trafic and the principal ports of New 
England showing that gains have been made in 
all New England states. 

In relative rank and total water trafic Mas- 
sachusetts stands first, Rhode Island second, 
Connecticut third, Maine fourth, New Hamp- 
shire fifth, and Vermont sixth. The total of 
water-borne trafic of New England is said 
to have increased 27% or more than 33,000,- 
000 gross tons from 1925 to 1929. 


Pratt & Whitney Wednesday, October 
Company Celebrates first, was set aside by 
Its 70th Anniversary == Pratt & Whitney Com- 


New England 
Shipyards 
Busy 






Springfield, Mass. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Newark, N. J. 


by Gillette-Vibber Co. 


ASSOCIATES 
en SAMUEL M. GREEN CO. CHAS.H.MOORESCO. STANTON & HODGDON 


FA FLETCHER- 


ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 


company twenty years or more. 
Many outstanding men of the 
machine tool industry were present. 

It was seventy years ago, in 1860, that Fran- 
cis A. Pratt and Amos Whitney, at that time 
young machinists in Hartford, decided to start 
their own enterprise. They rented a single, un- 
pretentious room in Potter Street, where, after 
hours, they worked at the building of machines 
of their own design. Such was the modest be- 
ginning of Pratt & Whitney. Not even the wild- 
est dream of those two young men could have 
envisioned the great plant that stands on Cap- 
itol Avenue today, covering many acres and 
employing over two thousand people. 

The reunion on October Ist marked seventy 
years that have overflowed with achievements 
which have become world-famous. It was to 
honor the men who made this record possible 
that Pratt & Whitney Company planned this 
celebration. 

A feature of the banquet was an address de- 
livered over trans-ocearic telephone by Hugh 
L. Purdy, from his home in Surrey, England. 


THOMPSON, INC. 





New York City Chicago, IIl. 
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Rupert G. Bent, head 
of the contracting 
firm of R. G. Bent & 
—e—_ w—nmen Veins, wes Glpcen 
president of the Employers’ Association of 
Hartford County, Inc., at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee on Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 8. The other officers of the Association 
are: Charles B. Cook, vice president of the 
Royal Typewriter Com- 

pany, first vice presi- 


R. G. Bent Made Head 
of Employer’s 
Association 


dent; Charles L. Taylor, [ LAST MINUTE 


president -treasurer of 
the Taylor and Fenn 


“Buy Now” is slogan advanced by Thomas 


October, 


service; three for fifteen years; twenty-seven 
for ten years; and twenty-four for five years. 


On September 8th the 
War Department an- 
nounced the award of 
a contract to the Pratt 
women OF Whitney Company 
for twenty-four Wasp engines and spare parts, 

to cost $132,629.58. 

Twelve of these engines, 
FLASH ml J it.is understood, will be 

installed in four new, tri- 
motored cargo planes 


Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Receives 
War Department 
Order 





Company, treasurer ; 
and Thomas J. Kelley, 
secretary. 

Reports on the various 
phases of the Associa- 
tion work, given at the 
meeting by Mr. Kelley, 
were very encouraging 
regarding the volume of 
work being done by 
Open Shop contractors. 
Thus far this year con- 
tracts amounting. to ap- 
proximately $4,500,000 
have been completed or 
are in process by mem- 
bers of the Open Shop 
Building Trades’ Ex- 
change which is a branch 
of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


*Phone Workers Given 
Emblems of Long 
Service 


Sixty-four employes 


J. Kelley, late secretary of Manufacturers’ 
and Employers’ Association of Hartford 


County. 
a 


Fire and water cause $25,000 damage at 
Strouse-Adler Co., New Haven, on Wed- 
nesday evening October Ist. 


A 


James W. Hook, president of the Geo- 
metric Tool Co., of New Haven, has been 
elected a member of New England Council 
to succeed E. Kent Hubbard, who resigned. 


oo 


Governor Trumbull appoints William A. 
Hendrick of New Haven to succeed El- 
wyn T. Clark on the executive committee 
of the State Board of Finance and Control. 


& 


Factory orders and working hours show 
gain in Bridgeport, according to Employ- 
ment Managers’ Association report. 


ordered from the Stout- 
Metal Airplane Com- 
pany. The remaining 
twelve Wasps will be 
used as spares. 


New Commissioner 
Arrives 


Dr. Ernest W. Butter- 
field, formerly head of 
the Department of Edu- 
cation in New Hamp- 
shire, took over his new 
duties as successor to Dr. 
A. B. Meredith on Sep- 
tember 2. He spent the 
greater part of Septem- 
ber in becoming thor- 
oughly acquainted with 
the entire department of 
education. His first pub- 
lic appearance was at 


the dedication of the new Bloomfield High 


the Southern School on September 2nd, when he spoke on 





itintiiniinndZEan “ei pon ee 
phone Company were recently presented gold 
service emblems for periods of service ranging 
from five years tu thirty-five years. 

One employe in each of the twenty-five, 
thirty, and thirty-five year periods received an 
emblem; seven received them for twenty years 


CONSULTING 
DESIGNING 
SUPERVISING 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


139 Orange St. 
Phone 3-1330 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 


INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


the subject of “In a Republic the Schools are 
Developed by the People rather than Given 
to the People.” 

Mr. Butterfield is recognized throughout 
New England as a prominent and successful 
educator. He is making his home at No. 72 
Newport Avenue, West Hartford. 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
POWER PLANTS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Chanin Building 
Phone Lexington 7791 
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Veeder-Root Company 
Donates Play Ground 


The Veeder-Root Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturers 
of counting machines, re- 
cently donated the use of 
a large vacant lot west of 
their factory on Sargent 
Street, Hartford, to the 
children living in the 
neighborhood. A_ large 
sign has been erected on 
the property with the 
caption—‘‘This Play 
Ground is Provided for 
Local Young America by 
its Neighbors, Veeder-Root, Inc.’’ A baseball 
backstop has been erected at one corner of the 
lot and the ground shows evidence that many 
games have already been played upon the field. 


. What is a yawl? 


It is understood that 
plans have already 
tt _ ,_! peen completed for the 
merger of four large Connecticut brick com- 
panies into a new $300,000 corporation to be 
known as The East Brick Company. The com- 
panies involved in the merger, which has been 
approved by directors of the concerns are: The 
Etna Brick Company, C. P. Merwin Com- 
pany, R. O. Clark & Son, and The Eastern 
Brick Company. 

R. O. Clark of East Berlin is said to be the 
largest single stockholder in the four com- 
panies. 


Large Brick Merger 
Planned 


At a recent meeting, 
held in New York on 
September 12, the 
nm: een 2 eerie 
Workers of the World ordered that plans be 
made for a campaign to reduce the working 
hours in Connecticut where the 55-hour week 
still prevails. Other resolutions favoring the 
adoption of the six-hour day and the five-day 
week as a means of relieving unemployment, 


Textile Workers to 
Seek Shorter Working 
Hours in Connecticut 


Structural Engineering 
Heating & Ventilation 
Surveys & Appraisals 


Sanitary Engineering 
Power Plants 
Estimates & Reports 


Telephone 2-9607 


Brain Taxers 


. What is a basing point? 

. What is a differential rate? 
-. How long is a knot? 

. What does “Sine die” mean? 


. What is the limit of each Connecticut 
legislative assembly? 


. How many senators are there in the 
Connecticut General Assembly? 


. What is the meaning of B. T. U.? 


See Answers on Page 23 





were passed by the con- 
vention. 

A resolution condemn- 
ing alleged efforts of life 
insurance companies to 
bar workers of 45 years 
and over, because they 
were poor risks in group 
insurance, was also 


passed. 


New England Council 
To Make Employment 
Survey 


Provisions for an imme- 
diate survey of employ- 
ment conditions throughout New England, to- 
gether with estimates of the probable trend 
within the next few months were the final acts 
of the New England Council’s 20th quarterly 
meeting held at Middlebury, Vermont, early 
in September. The work is to be carried on by 
the Industrial Committee, and the results of 
the research given widespread publicity at the 
earliest possible moment. The resolution which 
brought about this action was submitted by 
Richard W. Solloway of Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire. 





Tredennick Paint “ Lreco Blue Lead 
Company Product Paint manufactured 
Ranks High by the Tredennick 

Paint Company of 


Meriden, Connecticut, ranks at the head of the 


list of commercial paints for rust-proof struc- 
tural steel, according to tests made at Atlantic 
City by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. These tests showed that Sublimed Blue 
Lead in oil, which is the basic material used in 
the ““Treco” product, is the best known ingredi- 
ent for this type of work. The company manu- 
factures this line of paints in the following 
standard colors: dark gray, lead color, bronze, 
green, black and dark blue. Their trade mark is 





Mylchreest & Reynolds 


Consulting Engineers & Architects 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT DESIGN & SUPERVISION 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Wiremold Company 
Exhibits Products in 
Two Hartford Banks 


The Wiremold Com- 
pany of Hartford, man- 
ufacturers of Wiremold, 
featured for surface wir- 
ing systems, displayed a 
comprehensive exhibit of 
their products in the Gal- 
lery of the Hartford- 
Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company between August 20th and Sep- 
tember 5th. Prior to that the same exhibit was 
on display at the Capitol National Bank. 

This exhibit was originally made at the ex- 
press request of King Alphonso II of Spain, 
and was on display at the recent International 
Exposition at Barcelona, Spain. Several hun- 
dred illustrious visitors, including King AlI- 
phonso and his advisors, visited the display 
while it remained in Barcelona. 


8:00 P. M. 





The Pratt & Whitney 
Company of Hartford 
recently announced 
—__Ssétthrough its president 
and general manager, C. R. Burt, the purchase 
of the John-Sons Gauge Works of Blue Hills 
Avenue. The John- 
Sons Company is a 
manufacturer of screw 
thread gauging and 
measuring tools, used 
especially in automo- 
tive and aeronautical 
industries where accu- 
racy and interchange- 
ability of threaded 
parts is necessary and 
essential to the proper 
functioning of motors. 

The machine equip- 
ment and_ present 
stock of the John-Sons 
Company is__ being 
moved to larger quar- 
ters in the Pratt & 
Whitney plant on Capitol Avenue, Hartford. 

The larger sales organization of the Pratt 
& Whitney Company, it is believed, will give 
added impetus to the newly acquired line. C. M. 
Pond, director of the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany and manager of the small tools and gauge 
division, will have direct supervision of this 


Pratt & Whitney 
Company Buys 
Gauge Works 
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Hartford Chapter 


American Society for Steel Treating 
Next Monthly Meeting 
Tuespay, Ocroser 14, 1930 


Hartford Electric Light Co. Audi- 
torium 


Speaker: Mr. L. H. Nielson, Technical Depart- 
ment, Vacuum Oil Company 


Subject: Industrial Lubricat.on 


All interested parties are invited to attend 





Officials of the Pioneer Instrument Company 
and the Newton Die Casting Company 





October, 
new branch of the work. 


Newton Die Casting 
Corp. Officials 
Entertained by Pioneer 
Instrument Company 


An aeronautical “Field 
Day” for representatives 
of the Pioneer Instru- 
ment Company, a Divi- 
sion of the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation and the 
Newton Die Casting Corporation of New 
Haven, took place recently at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, Airport. 

More than a dozen officials of both com- 
panies, most of whom had not flown previously, 
were taken on flights over Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Long Island Sound and the Naugatuck 
Valley. They were piloted by Jack Peace of 
the Pioneer engineering service department in 
a new Stinson Junior monoplane of the Bendix 
Corporation. 

The party was arranged as a courtesy re- 
‘urn by the Pioneer Company for rapid de- 
livery of Newton dies which permitted Pioneer 
to fill a large contract for aviation compasses 
for the army. 

During an intermission in the day’s flying 
the group were guests 
of W. G. Newton, 
President of the New- 
ton Co. at a luncheon 
held at the New 
Haven Country Club. 
Besides Mr. Newton 
and Mr. Peace, those 
in the group were: H. 
C. Wildner, C. J. 
Boyle, Joseph 
Schwerak, W. L. Ker- 
lin, E. G. Huling, J. J. 
Alben, C. W. Ohse, 
and G. Carlson of 
New Haven, M. H. 
Grabiel of Pioneer In- 
strument Company 
and L. K. Webber and 
G. A. Meyer of New York, the latter being 
the Newton Company’s representative in that 
territory. 


Henry Trumbull, 
Treasurer of the 
Trumbull Electric 


Henry Trumbull 
Honored 
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Company of Plainville, Connecticut, who has 
been a member of the National Association of 
Manufacturers for many years, has been re- 
elected as vice-president of the association 
for Connecticut. Mr. Trumbull has served as 
Director for three years. The election of vice- 
presidents and other officers took place at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, on October 6. 


Rogers Company — —— * and 
Move to Niagara Falls 2°°O'S® : = 
Company of  Hart- 


ford, silverware manufacturers, moved to Ni- 
agara Falls on October 1, as a result of a con- 
solidation with the William R. Rogers, Ltd. 
of that city. 

Only Manager Roy Y. Downs and one other 
employee will go with the plant. The other 
forty-eight employees will be thrown out of 
work, but will receive bonuses totaling approxi- 
mately $8000. 

& a & 
HOW LIBRARIES ARE SERVING BUSI- 
NESS IN CONNECTICUT 


(Continued from page 14) 


Bridgeport strongly believes the background 
of general education and culture would be in- 
complete without the service furnished by the 
Technology Department. 

The Silas Bronson Library in Waterbury has 
a room devoted to business and technical work 
which is of interest to men of that vicinity. 
Smaller libraries of the state are more and more 
finding it necessary to expand in the direction 
of trade information. The time is soon coming 
when each small library will hoard up its share 
of knowledge of business and industry, and pass 
it out to all who desire its aid. 


Fire prevention 
the year ’round 


with 


KERNERATOR 


INCINERATION 


“Garbage and Waste Disposai 
for New and Existing Buildings, 


HEAVY-DUTY 
Monrse- 
DESTRUCTORS 


HAROLD E. GALLIC 
50 Trumbull St. 


INCINERATION 


Hartford 








A novel type of aircraft engine, claimed by 
its inventors to be revolutionary in design, will 
be brought out in Durban, South Africa, in the 
near future, according to a report made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The weight 
of the engine per horsepower is said to be from 
a quarter to a third less than that of other 
engines and contains only one sixth the usual 
number of parts. 

wW 


The World’s longest motor service called the 
Trans-African Motor Safaris, has recently been 
started to carry tourists from the Juba terminus 
of the Nile steamers to Cape Town, according 
to a recent report by the Automotive Division 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Ww 


A recent decree of the Mexican Government 
published on August 15 in the Diario Oficial of 
the Mexican Government, makes it necessary 
for exporters of firearms and ammunition to 
secure written authorization from the nearest 
Mexican Counsel and forward it to the Con- 
signee for presentation to the Customs House 
when the goods are inspected. 

WwW 


Holders of ‘Lucky Numbers” in Govern- 
ment Lotteries are granted the privilege of hav- 
ing a telephone in Japan upon the payment of 
approximately $420. Others desiring telephone 
service must pay even more to licensed brokers 
for privilege. 

WwW 

Based on the latest estimates obtainable by 
the Department of Commerce, the total num- 
ber of receivers of doles in Germany on July 
1, was place at 1,833,000 or 900,000 more than 
last year at the same time. 

WwW 

Demand for American typewriters and com- 
puting machines is said to be on the increase 
in Poland. American machines now account for 
nearly 85% of the direct imports of typewriters 
into that country. 
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As a result of a con- 
ference held with 
Commissioner of Cus- 


Bill of Lading 
Ruling 


toms in Washington, the Merchants Associa- 


tion of New York announce that the new regu- 
lations prohibit collectors of customs from car- 
rying extracts from bills of lading. 

Under the agreement reached in Washing- 
ton the collector of customs will retain the bill 
of lading, but Consignee will be permitted to 
issued “extracts” of the bill of lading in proper 
form, which the collector of customs will rec- 
ognize in connection with the different entries. 


Despite the general 
business conditions 
itm, _ oe  peevainng tor the past 
year, the American Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany have practically maintained the level of 
the peak year of 1929, according to the semi- 
annual statement covering operations for the 
Company for the first six months of 1930, 
which was recently mailed to stockholders by 
President Roger D. Lapham. For the first six 
months of this year, operating earnings totaled 
$6,046,394 against $6,163,143 in the like pe- 
riod of 1929. Net earnings were $163,428 after 
operating expenses, depreciation and other 
charges, but before provision for Federal taxes, 
as against $278,348, the first half of 1929. 


American Hawaiian 
Steamship Earnings 


Bids were received on 
September 11, by As- 
imam nae Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover for carrying the 
mail by air from Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana to 
Santos, Brazil, approximately 3,275 miles each 


New Air Mail Line 
to South America 


Export Cargo 

Coastwise Cargo 

Rail and Express 

Motor Truck Shipments 
Parcel Post 

Registered Mail 


Connecticut natty 


Insure Shipments In The 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated with the Aitna Life Insurance Company 


All Forms of Fire and Marine Insurance 


way. This route will tap the eastern coast of 
South America and when put into operation, 
will practically complete the circle of air mail 
routes around South America. To begin with, 
the service will be operated once a week, with 
the Postmaster-General reserving the right to 
increase it to twice a week. 


C. L. Eyanson, Assist- 
ant to the President of 
the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecti- 
A Oe | 
statement in favor of deepening the Connecticut 
River below Hartford, at the public hearing 
before the United States Engineers, held at 
the Corporation Council Room, City Hall, 
Hartford, on September 9. Mr. Eyanson’s 
statement showed that the approximate volume 
of freight including coal, cement, and all other 
commodities received and discharged at Con- 
necticut River ports, approximated somewhere 
around 700,000 tons per year. He also men- 
tioned economies which might be effected if 
the Connecticut River channel could be main- 
tained at a permanent depth of twelve to 
fourteen feet and thus allow the movement 
of coal in barges loaded up to 1650 or 1800 
tons rather than 1000 ton barges which are 
now loaded light with 700 to 800 tons, be- 
cause of the treacherous shifting sands and 
banks. 

“Connecticut Valley shippers feel that much 
of the money which has been expended in the 
past has been wasted,’’ Mr. Eyanson declared, 
‘because it was thrown in piecemeal. And when 
they say ‘canalization’ they mean elimination of 


C. L. Eyanson 
Represents 
Manufacturers at 
River Hearing 


AUTOMOBILE 
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bars and straightening of the 
river.’ The hearing was held be- 
cause of the desire of the United 
States Engineers to ascertain the 
importance of deepening the Con- 
necticut River below Hartford. 


a ee re 
Carl F. Mitchell With the aban- 


donment of the 
Gets Bost Post : 
ee ees Waterbury Div- 


ision Headquarters of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, to take effect on Septem- 
ber 28, it has been announced that 
Carl F. Mitchell, for many years 
Division Superintendent at Hart- 
ford, will be transferred to Boston 
Headquarters, where he will oc- 
cupy a similar position. J. J. 
Snavely, Superintendent of the 
Midland Division, will replace Mr. 
Mitchell at Hartford, and Row- 
land W. Hanley, Superintendent of 
the Waterbury Division, will re- 
place Mr. Snavely at the Midland 
post. The Old Colony Division of- 
fice at Taunton, Massachusetts, is 
to be abandoned and work for- 
merly handled by that branch will 
be transferred to Boston. A sub-office will prob- 
ably be maintained in Waterbury, operating 
with a reduced staff. All changes are said to be 
in the interests of economy, according to reports 
from New Haven officials. 


The elementary traffic 
course is again being 
eumitimitia__ET9. Gath Me. 2ee oe 
Winter, through the Bridgeport Y. M. C. A., 
in cooperation with the 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut and 


Traffic Courses 
for Bridgeport 





Through the efforts of John M. Hamilton, General Traffic 
Agent, the Connecticut Company now has a motorized pick- 


up and delivery service. 


the following subjects: Industrial Traffic De- 
partment, Development of Transportation and 
its Regulations, Modern Transportation Agen- 
cies, Shipping Papers, Freight Classification, In- 
terpretation of Classification Rules, Freight 
Cars, Weights and Weighing, Movement of 
Freight, Drayage and Routing, Demurrage and 
Storage, Lighterage and Switching, Diversion 
and Re-consignment, and several others not 
mentioned here. The advanced course will be of- 
fered during the second 
term. 


W. H. Pease, Traffic 


Trafic Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Bridgeport. 
Registration for this 
course was taken between 
September 15 and 27, the 
free opening session of 
the class starting on Sep- 
tember 30. 

The elementary course 
covers the fundamentals 
needed by all men en- 
gaged in directing the 
shipment of freight or 
transportation covering 





Answers to Questions 


. A basing point is a destination upon 
which through rates are constructed on 
combination basis of rate to basing point 
plus differentials beyond. 


. The amount added to or subtracted from 
a through basing rate to make a rate. 


. One knot equals 1.151 miles. 
. Without a Day Appointed. 


. A light, two-masted boast. 


. The biennial session expires by statute 
on June 4 


. Thirty-five. 
. British Thermal Unit. 





Manager of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company and 
Chairman of the Associ- 
ation’s Trafic Commit- 
tee, continues as Advisor 
of the course, with S. E. 
Sanford, Traffic Mana- 
ger of Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., as __ Instructor. 
Classes will be held ev- 
ery Tuesday evening. 
This is the fourth time 
the elementary course of 
instruction has been of- 
ferred in Bridgeport. 
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Increases in Canadian import duties on about 
one hundred and twenty-five classes of goods 
and changes in the Canadian customs and dump- 
ing law became effective on September 17th. 
Among the products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut which are affected by the amendment are 
textiles, shoes, paper, agricultural implements, 
fertilizers, electrical apparatus, household 
equipment and jewelry. 

The bill provides that the fair market value 
in the country of origin shall not be less than 
the jobbers’ or wholesale price in the country 
of origin. It is interpreted to mean that the 
fair market value shall not be lower than the 
selling price at the time and place of shipment 
direct to Canada and that the value for duty 
assessment purposes of new or unused goods 
shall in no case be less than the actual cost 
of production of similar goods at date and 
place of shipment direct to Canada, plus a 
reasonable advance for selling cost and profit. 
The bill further provides that the Muinister 
of National Revenue shall be the sole judge 
of what shall constitute a reasonable advance 
in the circumstances and that his decision there- 
on shall be final. 

The provision in the tariff act for a cash dis- 
count not exceeding 214% is repealed in the 
amendment and the following clause is substi- 
tuted: “In estimating the value for duty, no 
discount or deduction shall be allowed which 
is not shown and allowed on invoices covering 
sales for home consumption in the country of 
export in the usual and ordinary course of 
trade.” 

The tariff act provides authorization for the 
Minister of National Revenue to establish the 
value for duty purposes of natural products 
of a class or kind produced in Canada. This 
authority is extended in the amendment of Sep- 
tember 17th to include goods of any kind, nat- 
ural or manufactured, whether made in Can- 
ada or not, imported either for sale or on con- 
signment under such conditions as prejudicially 
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or injuriously to affect the interests of Canadian 
producers or manufacturers. These changes 
give the Minister of National Revenue abso- 
lute authority to fix the value of any imported 
product for duty purposes at any time. 


The scope of the 
to, Gene cause has 
been widened in the amendment to cover vari- 
ation between the actual selling price to an 
importer in Canada and any valuation for duty 
purposes which may be fixed by the Minister 
of National Revenue. In the amendment it is 
provided that the dumping duty shall not exceed 
50% ad valorem (formerly 15%). The only 
exemptions from dumping duty are goods of 
a class or kind not made or produced in Can- 
ada and goods subject to excise duty in Canada. 


Dumping Clause 


The following provision is of great import- 
ance to Connecticut manufacturers having Can- 
adian branches: 


“If at any time it appears to the satisfaction of the Min- 
ister that any person owning or controlling or interested 
in a business in Canada and also in any other country, 
or any person carrying on a business in any other country 
and owning or controlling or interested in a business oper- 
ating in Canada, and by reason thereof is enabled to im- 
port goods for further manufacture or assembling or for 
resale, and while complying with the legal requirements 
on importation disposes of such imported goods, whether 
in the form as imported or as further processed, assembled 
or manufactured, at prices below the duty paid value there- 
of as entered at Customs plus, if any, the cost of process- 
ing, assembling or further manufacturing in Canada, the 
Minister may declare that goods of such class or kind were 
and are on importation subject to an additional special or 
dumping duty not exceeding fifty per cent and authorize 
such action as is deemed necessary for the collection thereof.” 


The countervailing 
provisions which have 
~eeptananeemia “Mk ce oy ae 
Canadian tariff since May 1, 1930, are all can- 
celed in the amendment of September 17th, 
but in most cases the general rates have been 
advanced to the countervailing level and have 
been made unconditional. 


Countervailing 
Provisions 
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The amendment pro- 
vides for the repeal of 
one hundred and sixty-five items in the Can- 
adian general tariff and five draw-back items 
and for the insertion of one hundred and thirty- 
one new tariff items with higher duties in many 
cases. 

A comparison of the new rates with the old, 
on products manufactured in Connecticut, will 
appear in the October issue of the monthly 
leaflet “Foreign Trade Tips’. 


Changes in Duties 





Group Advertising to Continue in 1931 


Dollars and cents results in the form of over 
one thousand trade inquiries from abroad and 
the opening of hundreds of new trade channels 
between Connecticut factories and foreign im- 
porters have proved beyond question that the 
foreign group advertising conducted by the 
Association during 1930 and participated in by 
fifty-four of its members has given a new mean- 
ing and importance to the phrase, “Made in 
Connecticut.” 

While the majority of the trade inquiries 
received from this advertising were received 
directly by the participating manufacturers, a 
large portion requesting information on prod- 
ucts not specifically mentioned in the advertise- 
ment were received by the Association and re- 
ferred to members who took no active part in 
the campaign. The returns from this advertis- 
ing, paid for in most cases before the effects 
of the depression, were doubly welcome: when 
trade inquiries from domestic sources were ex- 
tremely scarce. 

Throughout 1930 the campaign consisted of 
two full pages of advertising in the largest 

American export trade journal issued monthly 
in four separate language editions, English, 
Spanish, French and Portuguese, and reaching 
over forty-five thousand importers in 129 dif- 
ferent foreign markets. 

As there is every indication from the pres- 
ent trend of the United States export statistics 
that foreign markets for Connecticut products 
during 1931 will continue to increase in im- 
portance the Association plans to continue this 
group advertising in 1931 provided at least 
sixteen members of the Association are willing 
to cooperate to this extent. 

Participation in the coming campaign is not 
by any means restricted to the fifty-four mem- 
bers who participated during 1930 but is open 
to all members who are interested in taking 
advantage of this economical method of open- 
ing new markets for their products. The rate 


for 1931 will remain the same as in 1930— 
$21.88 per month. 

Applications for space in the Connecticut 
page for next year are now being received at 
the Association headquarters. The January in- 
sertion will go to press during the first week 
in November. 


1930 Commerce Yearbook Released 


An outstanding feature of present-day bus- 
iness and one of the most gratifying, is the 
tendency to demand factual information upon 
which to lay plans and formulate policies. The 
interrelation of business is such that develop- 
ments in one branch are certain to be reflected 
in others. To obtain a proper understanding of 
trends it has, therefore, been found necessary 
not only to study the facts and figures con- 
cerning a particular phase of business but to 
compare them with data on general economic 
conditions. 

The Commerce Yearbook, published annu- 
ally by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, provides a source of authentic informa- 
tion on all branches of American commerce and 
industry. Some of the subjects discussed in 
the 1930 issue are Recent Movements of Pro- 
duction and Domestic Trade; General Eco- 
nomic Position and Progress of the United 
States; Employment, Immigration, and Wages; 
Wholesale, Retail, and Farm Prices and Cost 
of Living; Foreign Trade of United States; 
Agricultural Products and Foodstuffs; Fuel and 
Power; Construction; Construction Materials; 
Iron and Steel; Nonferrous Metals; Machin- 
ery; Automotive Products; Rubber and Rub- 
ber Products; Textiles, Clothing, and Furs; 
Leather and Leather Products; Paper and 
Printing; Chemicals and Related Products; 
Transportation and Communication; Banking 
and Finance; and Noncontiguous Territories 
of the United States. 

The 1930 Commerce Yearbook is on sale at 
the Association’s headquarters. Copies may be 
obtained for one dollar each by writing to the 
Association. 


COURSE IN CONTROL OF PLATING SOLUTION 


A practical laboratory course in the scientific con- 
trol of plating solutions, sponsored by the Association, 
will open November 6th at Weaver High School in 
Hartford at 7:30 P. M. 

Platers, 


foremen and superintendents supervising 
such work in member plants are invited to attend the 
opening session without obligation. 


Further details in Research Bulletin No. 


October 7th. 
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One of the tremendous advantages to the long term investor in insur- 
ance stocks is the fact that he is not only placing his funds in an 
industry of rapid growth, but one in which this growth is appar- 
ently not checked by hard times. The volume of business of 
Connecticut General, for example, is the greatest in its history this 
year. For the long term investor, selected insurance stocks are the 
ideal investment. 










GOODWIN-BEACH & COMPANY 


Trust ComMpANy BLpc. 63 WALL Street, N. Y. 64 PEARL STREET, 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Hartford 2-8247 or 2-8248 HARTFORD, Conn. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
BETTER BOXES — 


Our many years of experience in this field together 
eee BETTER BUSINESS with our world-wide representation enables us to 


serve you intelligently on all Export Problems. 


We shall welcome an inquiry from you as one 
about to enter the Export Business 
THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
2 Lafayette St. Worth 1684 New York, N.Y. 


E. H. Chandler, Representative, Bridgeport, Conn. 
(Mail—Box 102, Fairfield, Conn.) Barnum 3955 


or 


As a seasoned exporter who wishes to reorganize 
his Export Department. Your bank or commercial 
references will tell you about us. 


HINDE & DAUCH #2" SHIPPING BOXES 






Dame, Larsen & Parkin, Inc. 
. 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Autumn has _ begun 
with few, if any, con- 
mma cele trade dts to in- 
dicate more than seasonal recovery. Steel op- 
erations have gained slightly since mid-August, 
but not beyond seasonal proportions. As yet, 
building and automobile statistics (mentioned 
because these are major industries in which 
changes would find many ramifications into al- 
lied trades) reveal no upturn. Latest car load- 
ing figures show greatest decline from last year 
since beginning of year (17.3%). Commodity 
price advances have been confined chiefly to 
steel scrap, corn and dairy products. These 
upward changes have been countered by further 
declines in rubber, cocoa, and cotton. 


General 
Comment 


Since mid-August, technical action of market 
has been encouraging to those committed to 
constructive side. Just as June lows cleared 
those of last November, so lows of August 12 
(bottom of post-drought decline) cleared those 
of June. About 50 stocks, in which members of 
cigarette, chemical, and amusement shares are 
more concentrated than any others, though 
there is a wide dispersion, have recently sallied 
through their July resistance tops. Same is true 
of ‘“Dow-Jones” and ‘New York Times” in- 
dustrial averages. At the moment, technical ac- 
tion remains favorable for a continuation of the 
advance. Pre-election exigencies suggest desir- 
ability of a stable or rising market. 


It is possible to construct a thoroughly logi- 
cal argument in defense of the proposition that 
the bear market is behind us, that recuperation 
is here and that recovery cannot be far away. 
The links in this chain of reasoning would in- 
clude the following: (1) money rates are low- 
est in the history of Federal Reserve System; 
all the stimulus inherent in cheap credit is op- 
erative; (2) bond market has been rising for 
10 months past; (3) brokers’ loans are cut by 
more than half from 1929 peak and are at low- 
est ratio to market value of stocks since records 
commenced; (4) production indexes showed 


maximum minus deviations from normal in 
July-August, and about 20% under a year ago. 
Recovery from such a low spot, for seasonal 
if not for cyclical, influences, seems reasonable 
because 15 months has elapsed since business 
crest was attained, and 10 months of sub-nor- 
mal business has passed; (5) though acute 
shortages are nowhere in evidence progress is 
noted toward reduction of certain kinds of 
finished goods; and (6) average commodity 
prices showed first sign of stability in August. 


These are the classical situations, which, in 
the past, have been presumptive of the conclu- 
sion of a bear market. Yet, with existence of 
these indicia of termination of a bear market, 
we are not satisfied that conditions are now 
propitious for erecting a sustained bull market. 
Perhaps, the low ebb which industry and trade 
reached in July and August will prove to be 
irreducible bottom. For example, should Au- 
tumn business improvement give way to another 
decline, it may be no worse than were the Sum- 
mer months, again raising oft-discussed ques- 
tion whether we are undergoing a V-shaped or 
U-shaped depression—whether the trough will 
be short or long in duration. 


Some of the factors which point to the U- 
shaped against the V-shaped depression are: 
(1) its world-wide character, with the chief 
products of countries like Brazil, Cuba, Dutch 
East Indies, and Australia selling below pre- 
war levels; (2) international political disturb- 
ances, e. g., Indian, China, and more recently 
in South America; (3) dislocation of normal 
foreign trade because of (1) and (2) further 
aggravated by the Hawley-Smoot tariff and 
prediction of a British tariff on manufactured 
goods; (4) intimations of dissatisfaction with 
the Young plan of reparations settlement 
among certain European countries; (5) a de- 
cline of around 12% in American agricultural 
purchasing power as compared with last year, 
and (6) problem of technological unemploy- 
ment and immediate future of wage scales. 








The level of general 
—_jo_- DERE activity in 
Connecticut during August again moved down- 
ward but at a rate considerably less than in 
the two months preceding. This small decrease, 
coupled with the fact that the general business 
curve is now at as low a point as touched in 
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latter, reports from two cities indicated a sharp 
expansion from the July level. Activity in cot- 
ton mills also advanced sharply following the 
drastic curtailment in preceding months and 
other increases occurred in bank debits to indi- 
vidual accounts in Connecticut cities and in the 
amount of metal tonnage carried by the New 
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the 1921 depression, would incline one to be- 
lieve that the bottom of the present depression 
has been reached and that by the end of the 
year an upward trend will have developed in 
general business which will eventually carry it 
back to normal. The irregularity of the move- 
ments of the components of the business curve 
further strengthen this belief. Car-loadings 
originating in Connecticut cities and the number 
of man-hours worked continued to recede when 
compared with normal, but in the case of the 





1926 1926 


Haven Road. Available data for car-loadings 
for the first half of September indicate an in- 
crease over August of considerably more than 
seasonal magnitude. 

In the United States as in Connecticut, Au- 
gust witnessed a further decline in general bus- 
iness activity. Expansion in the production of 
iron, steel and automobiles fell below the usual 
amount while the increase in the number of 
freight car-loadings was also less than the nor- 
mal expectancy. Production of crude petroleum 
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was at the lowest point in two years but, in 
view of the large supplies above ground, such 
a development was construed as favorable 
rather than otherwise. Cotton textile mill ac- 
tivity remained at a low level but reports for 
the month again indicated sales in excess of 
production and some decline in stocks of goods 
on hand. 

According to the index of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the general level of whole- 
sale prices in August showed no change from 
July. This seeming steadiness was the result 
of sharp advances in the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and foods because of the drought; these 
advances offset declines in metals and metal 
products, building materials, hides and leather 
goods, textiles, and other miscellaneous items. 
By the middle of September, the rise in the 
prices of farm products had been largely lost 
and renewed weakness had developed in rubber, 
copper, zinc and a few other commodities. 


During August and 
time wee wet helt of Sep 
tember, the number of new corporations formed 
continued to run below a year ago while busi- 
ness failures increased over last year in both 
number and net liabilities. Activity in the real 
estate market remained in the doldrums and 
sales of new ordinary life insurance were below 
both last month and last year. 


Financial 


News from the build- 
iene Me ey tor. ie 
gust was very discouraging. The value of build- 
ing contracts awarded dipped below the level 
of the preceding month and, in Connecticut, 
established a new low record for the month. In 
this state, contracts awarded were only half 
as great in value as a year ago, while in 37 
eastern states the falling off from last year 
amounted to 29%. For the first eight months 
of the year, new building for the entire area 
was off approximately 20% from the same pe- 


riod of 1929. 


Construction 


Industrial activity in 
=—————_—_ Connecticut as a whole 
continued to move downward against the usual 
seasonal trend in August and reached a point 
28% below normal compared with 26% below 
in July and 21% below in June. In Bridgeport 
and New Haven sharp decreases occurred in 
the number of man-hours worked, while New 
Britain factories experienced a slight decline 
and in Bristol and Meriden there were gains 


Labor and Industry 


of more than a seasonal nature. In Hartford, 
the reduction in the number of man-hours 
worked was due to vacations and was of a 
purely seasonal nature. Employment in factories 
in Torrington and in non-ferrous metal con- 
cerns in Waterbury and Bridgeport declined 
from July. On the other hand, reports from 
Norwalk indicated that conditions were im- 
proved over a month earlier. New Britain re- 
ported that the salaries of 500 employees of 
the Stanley Works would be cut 10% on Oc- 
tober Ist. Data for last August and the first 
half of September from eight free public em- 
ployment bureaus in Connecticut indicated a 
better demand for both skilled and unskilled 
labor than had existed for some time. 

Employment in factories in the United States 
declined approximately 2% between July and 
August whereas, normally, there is a_ slight 
gain. Decreases in employment were largest in 
plants manufacturing electrical machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, automobiles, machine 
tools, hardware, and brass, bronze and copper 
products. Employment in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry remained at a high level while a large 
expansion took place in the number of em- 
employees in concerns manufacturing women’s 
clothing. 


Sales of Connecticut 
———____—_—_———. department stores 
were well maintained in August when compared 
with the large decreases in the manufacturing 
and transportation industries. The reported 
decrease of 9% in sales from a year ago falls 
to less than 6% when allowance is made for 
the fact that August, 1929, had one more trad- 
ing day than August, 1930. When allowance 
is also made for the lower price levels prevail- 
ing in 1930, it will be seen that the volume of 
retail trade remained very close to the levels 
of 1929. Stocks of goods on hand were very 
conservative. Collections were poor. 


Trade 


During August, the 
——t—innne Waller oe (eemnt car 
loadings originating in Connecticut cities de- 
creased sharply for the seventh successive 
month in comparison with the estimated nor- 
mal. Loadings of automobiles and bituminous 
coal increased by the normal amount over July 
but loadings of building materials and merchan- 
dise in less than car-load lots failed to make 
the usual seasonal increase. Currently, car- 
loadings have been running 22% below a year 
ago in Connecticut and 16% in the United 
States. 


Transportation 








The President of a 
Modest Manufactur- 
ing Company was 
amazed -when the semi-annual report of the 
auditors disclosed red figures. He had noted 
with satisfaction from month to month that 
the volume of sales compared quite favorably 
with corresponding periods in 1929, and he 
thought the same general ratio of profits was 
being maintained. 


Volume No Criterion 
of Profits 





But there were a few things about his com- 
pany’s affairs that he did not know until a sub- 
sequent investigation disclosed them. As the 
result of pressure from within and without the 
estimating department had reduced its depre- 
ciation and other overhead rates; the sales de- 
partment had arbitrarily reduced quotations to 
get the business. The cumulative result was that 
sales volume was reasonably maintained, but 
the ratio of production costs had mounted— 
hence the ominous red figures. 


Inadequate cost systems, and the absence of 
monthly operating reports were responsible for 
this false feeling of satisfaction. There are still 
a substantial number of concerns throughout 
the State that operate on this basis. To such 
concerns we would suggest that sales volume in 
itself is no criterion of profits. 


In highly competitive 
mmenmomene WNettios the Marg 
of profit is so close, that it may be entirely 
wiped out by seemingly small factors. To illus- 
trate: The loss or breakage of glass containers 
returnable to distributors may consume the nor- 
mal profit yielded by a dozen of sales; the 
amount realized on sales of scrap may deter- 
mine the margin of profit on sales in metal in- 
dustries; and in other cases, by-products, devel- 
oped by research, become far more lucrative 
than the original article. 


Eternal Vigilance 


Connecticut Industry 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 





Investigations of variations between esti- 
mated costs and actual costs are essential. Com- 
parisons of production costs at two different 
plants may prove worthwhile. Alert executives 
recently discovered that electric power costs 
varied widely in two adjoining cities, with the 
result that a municipal investigation thereof has 
been started. 


“Eternal Vigilance”’ is not only an oratorical 
expostulation, but an unquestionable economic 
factor. 


It is not uncommon to 
———me_o_eee. CONE On the bance 
sheet of modest size corporations an item des- 
ignated as “Cash Surrender Value of Life In- 
surance policies.” This brings forth a topie 
which executives might profitably consider. 

Individual talent and personality have been 
large factors in the success of many businesses; 
and the disability or premature death of such 
men has severely affected the financial affairs of 
such companies. Such crises have been success- 
fully weathered by the proceeds of insurance 
policies taken out by the company. 


Premiums paid on such policies are not de- 
ductible as expenses on income tax returns; on 
the other hand, proceeds realized from such 
policies are not taxable as income. Funda- 
mentally, these premiums should be regarded 
as investments. 


Insurance On Officers 


An agency contract be- 
tween a Connecticut 
1 oes GeNBtacturer and its 
representative furnished the subject matter for 
the first arbitration case to be held under an 
Act passed by the 1929 Legislature. The award 
of the arbitrators was rendered on the day of 
the hearing. 

This method affords a quick and inexpensive 
means of avoiding litigation. 


Commercial 
Arbitration 





Today’s trend 
is low inventory 


Modern Methods of Distributions 
permit low inventories with 
an ample margin of safety. 
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; A manufacturer, desiring the protection of local stor- 
age, a high quality of coal, and an unprecedented service 
on deliveries, will receive a prompt response to his in- 
quiry. 

Permit us to acquaint you with the figures and the 
facts which complete this picture. 


T. A.D. JONES & CO., Inc. 


Bridgeport NEW HAVEN New York 
Hampton Roads 












































































EXCHANGES: 


This department ts conducted for the benefit of mem- 


bers without charge. Information concerning any kind 





: ENGINEER—Age 25 
Employment Married. Graduate of 
Service Purdue University in Me- 





chanical Engineering class 
of '27 is desirous of obtaining a position along indus- 
trial engineering lines or mechanical research. Expe- 
rience has been along such lines in the foundry, steel, 


and silk mills. Address P. W. 72. 





EXPORT MANAGER—A man who has been con- 
nected with a large Connecticut manufacturer for 
twenty-five years and who has succeeded in doubling 
their export business every year since 1925 will be 
available on January 1, 1931, for a new connection 
in a similar capacity. He is forced to seek a new 
connection because of the company’s decision to drop 


out of the export field. Address P. W. 77. 


UTILITY EXECUTIVE—A graduate of Shetheld 
Scientific School in class of 1906, who has had two 
years’ experience in landscape architecture, one year 
banking experience and twenty years with the largest 
company of its kind in the world, desires to become 
connected with a large concern in any one of the 
following capacities: Assistant to the President, Sales 
Promotional Manager, Merchandising Manager, Sales 
Manager, Advertising Manager, Advertising Agency 
Executive, Publishers’ Representative. The applicant 
during the past twenty vears has had ample experience 
to fit him for any of the positions previously men- 
tioned. A complete resume of his experience is avail- 
able together with especially fine references. Address 


P. W.. 82. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—A man who has 
had approximately thirty years’ experience as Super 
intendent for two large metal working plants in Con 
necticut seeks a similar position in another Connecti 
cut or New England concern. This man’s record and 
capability as a shop superintendent cannot be ques- 
tioned. His services should, if at all possible, be util- 
ized by some Connecticut or New England concern 
Address P. W. 83. 


SECRETARY OR CHIEF CLERK—Man who has 
had fifteen years’ secretarial experience as private 
secretary to two of New England's leading public 
utilities executives, now desires to become associated 
in a similar capacity with a live industrial concern 
Both of these executives recommend him for a_ posi- 
tion of this kind. The applicant is married, has one 
child and is 37 years of age and has an excellent 
family background. Address P. W. 84. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 
handled industrial relations problems for the past six 
teen years, having this responsibility in an organiza 
tion comprising from 2000 to 3500 employes. His de 
partment is responsible for employment, placement, 
transfer and discharge, job analysis, rates, education, 


Here is a man who has 


of executive help will be furnished on requesl——> 


foremen training, shop committees, suggestions plans, 
insurance, savings and loans, pensions, cafeterias, and 
general organization building. He is a man in the 
prime of life, who can talk betore groups whenever 
the occasion demands and would not hesitate to con 
sider any position where executive ability was para- 
mount. What have you to otter to a man of this type? 
Address P. W. 85. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES EXECU TIVE—Man who has 
had ten vears’ experience in supervising the finances, 
operations, construction and public relations depart- 
ments of water and electric light companies, 





wishes 
to become athliated with an industrial or public utility 
company in an executive capacity. Prior to his con- 
nections with public utilities, he had six years’ experi- 
ence as an executive in a textile mill, and prior to 
that for six vears worked for the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad in their freight and 
claim department. Address P. W. 86. 


OFFICE MANAGER—Man in early 40's whose 
entire experience has been in ofhce and cost work 
and who for the past eleven years has been office 
manager for a large Connecticut company, which 
merged with an out-of-state concern, now 
lesires to locate in a similar capacity with another 
Connecticut’ industry. Excellent references. Address 
P. WB. 


recently 


HIGH GRADE EXECU TIVE—A graduate of Shef- 
field Scientific School, who advanced from mill assist- 
ant through many intermediary positions to become 
secretary and director of one of New England's 
largest brass companies, now desires a connection as 
the directing head of a medium sized manufactur- 
ing enterprise. He would also consider an executive 
position with any manufacturing corporation, prefer- 
ably in the financial end of the business. This man 
has an unusually favorable background which quali- 
hes him to fili an administrative or executive position 
where a knowledge of manufacturing organization 
and practice is a requisite. His services could also be 
used to good advantage by a financial institution 
or a firm of industrial engineers. Address P. W. 88. 


COST EXECU TIVE—Man aged 39, Graduate of 
Dartmouth, Post Grad. at Mass. Institute of Tech 
1 yvr., 17 years’ experience with one of the largest 
manufacturers in the country, 7 years in factory 
work and 10 years in Central Department work, which 
involved factory cost investigation work. Thoroughly 
acquainted with Standard Cost System. In charge of 
this work, when consolidation of work due to closing 
of factories and general business conditions forced 
a drastic curtailment. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address P. W. 89. 


One 8 x 6 type V. S. 7 
Sturtevant Steam Engine 
in good condition at an 
Address $. E. 17. 


For Sale or Lease 


attractive pr ice 






































Like Automobiles 


There are many different sizes and makes of 
elevators, but the 


EASTERN SAFETY ELEVATOR 


is the only one made, serviced and guaranteed 
by a Connecticut Manufacturer. More than 
90% of the parts and equipment of an 
EASTERN SAFETY ELEVATOR are 
produced by skilled Connecticut workmen. 


We are equipped to install and service 
elevators for the small office, home or 


factory or for the tallest skyscraper. 
A —_—_-Z 


"THE EASTERN MACHINERY Co. 


38 Grecory STREET, New Haven, ConNECTICUT 















Sales and Service Offices at Hartford, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury. 


— DIPPING BASKETS 
at this time 


of the year 





When you are laying advance plans WIRE CLOTH 
for increasing your business in 1931, WIRE WORK 
consider well your advance agent— 

Advertising. WIRE GUARDS 


RUBBISH BURNERS 
Past experience of many of our ad- 
vertisers is evidence that it pays to Manufactured by 
introduce your product through the Dh 


advertising columns of Connecticut *e JOHN P SMITH @ 


Industry. 497 STATE ST. Since/905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Dollar Steamship Lines MACHINERY 
Inc., Ltd. 


cas aan MACHINE. PARTS 


Refrigerator-Passenger 


siamo DESIGNING 


““INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND” 0 E have the complete equipment to handle 

your machine work on a contract basis. We 

FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New also maintain a competent engineering depart- 

York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 

land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. for any purpose. 


“RouND—IT HE—WORLD” GEARS —\VORMS ” CAM S 


Se SAILINGS between Boston, New OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT T0 ORDER 


York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


““TRANS—PACIFIC” 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. THE HARTFORD 
eteay, eens | SPECIAL MACHINERY Co 


NEW YORK BOSTON HARTFORD, CONN. 


When speed of travel is vital - - 


Convenience, economy, and efficiency all point to 
the advisability of appointing this office to direct 
all matters of travel that arise in the typical 
industrial concern. Often even more important is 
the matter of speed, both of passage and of mak- 
ing complex arrangements, a phase in which this 
office holds several world’s records. The quickest 
way to your destination is to call this office. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford National Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 


oo 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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